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Job Perceptions 
cf -f 
Rescarch concefning perceived je dimensions has been stimulated by 
the dertteveent of the Job tiiesinstie euevey (jackman and Oldhan, 1975). 
This instrument includes mearures ef five job characteristics each ‘eens’ 
with three seven point items. The five core dimcotlons include autonomy’, 
bask stentfleaice, task identity, it Seeks and feedback. 
One area of research activity involving tie Job Diagnostic Survey has 
mentored on the relationship between Files perceived job characteristics 
and Job satisfaction and/or individual Penne (Rabinowitz, Hall, and 
Goodale, 1977; Schmitr, Coyle, White, & Rauschenberger, 1978; Stone, 1975, 
, 1976; SANUS, 1974). High positive correlations between job perceptions and 
; _ job satisfaction are usually observed while evidence with respect to the 
importance of individual differences a generac this relationship is 
mixed (see Stone, 1976 and Wanous, 1974). 
The dimensionality or, construct validity of the Job Diagnostic Survey a 
has been the werond ey issue researchers on perceived task design have 
eddressed.” * Hackman) and Oldham (1975) reported that the internal consistencies 
of their scales ranged ky .56 to .88 and between scale Seen ae ee from 
Pp to .28 in a sample of aa6 sorkurs from peren organizations. These re- 
, sults were taken as gvidente of the nultidinenstonality of the Job Diagnostic 


Survey. _ Employing an instrument ‘similar to whe Job Diagnostic Survey, Sims, 


4 


- Szilagyi, and Keller (1976) found Pr eer for the five dimensions listed 

6° above plus a ixiendship dimension in. their analysis of. responses af subjects: 
Ain two ‘different organizations. , However, Dunham (1976), suuvetea the responses 
of 3610 exempt corporate personnel, found little ayidennz to eee five 


factor solution and felt that a unidimensional sélutton was most parsimonious. 


Dunham, Aldag, and Brief (1977) analyzed the responses of 20 different ‘groups 


. 
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‘ b 
_ to the Job Diagnostic ae and identified two, SHES four, and five factor 
solutions for various amples. Dunheni et i (1977) " eer that uzers of 
the Job Ree eer susvey do facter analyses in every sample in when they use 
the tuetruneat: 
The present paper seeks to sevice, Cink the job perceptions measured - 
by the Job Diagnostic Sides are related to organizational Sie. work group 
- size, and job level. Theory and research on all three variables would suggest 
‘that these relationships exist though the authors know of no phevlais aan ke 
‘ieal study of any of the, hypotheses pruposed below. 
Organizational structure dimensions have long been considered to have 
a major impact on individual idcwiek and attitudes (Argyris, 1964; Likert, 
£967; and Weber, 1947). For example) modern theorists generally deny: the 
negative effects qf increased fisseutavieaan which Hallend Tuttle (1966) 
found to be associated with increased organizationel size, on morale, employee 
resistance and turnover. More specifically, Blau (1970) produced both rationa? 
and empirical support regacatee the hypothesis that. increased organizational 
give genevated greater structural differentiation. This increased differentla- 
tion, he found, led to greater problems of coordination, communication, and 
control which caquivedbenci administrative units and larger staff components. 
Purther support for this hypothesis can be found in the work of Pugh, Hickson, 
Hinings and Turner (1969), which found the degree of structuring activities 
directly related to the size of-the total organization. Gouldner (1954) has 
also shown that increased size and bureacracy lead to increases in formaliza- 
tion or impersonali zation. ; , 


These studies suggest that employees in snakt organizations will per- 


, ceiye their jobs differently than those in Vises organfzations. In 


“ 
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particular, we would expect those in large organizations to report less 
mateeees because of the increased forsklikucton and structuring activities; 
less skill variety because of increases in specialization associated with 
structural differentiation; and less of a feeling of completing a "whole" task 
that gives them feedback on how they have performed Reeniem che portion.of a 
task they complete will bea less as specialization increases. The perceived 
significance of one “6 task should also be less in large organizations where 
‘ many may be doing the sane fthing or where one is doing only a very small 
portion of some larger task or job. < 
Work group size, a vell as organizational size/complexity was identified 
by Worthy (1950) as a major determinant of employee morale. he proposed in- 
creasing work group size to nake it impaqssible for supervisors to be overly 
directive. More recently, Mahoney, Frost, Crandall and Weitzel (1972) found 
"unit size" to be a relevant variable in understanding organizational 
phenomena. They found that increasing cndt aise radulend in more activities, 
greater work variety, and greater delegation of authority. Like Worthy (1950), 
waheney, et al. (1972), viewed this increase in delegation of authority ppsi- 
tively since it should provide greater opportunity to cnntaeliake in decision- 
making and higher order need gattatactton. They proposed that the leanne 
ee unit size permits greater flexibility in work Seenhiacts and more sade 
tial for ErOnSnbrssaing individuals. — | 
We expect to find work group wide ke be positively telated to feelings 
of autdnomy Gacaise of the greater ddlegation at wueiaetty found in larger 
work units. Further, ‘employees in large work groups should report sruntes 


task identity and feedback ane job because a greater portion of an. 


entire piece of work is completed in larger work units. Finally, skill 


- 
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variety should be found to increase with work group size because of the 
‘wider rangyeot jobs completed in this eatuneais 

In their review, Porter and Lawler (1955) conclude that statiediansd 
level is ‘strongly related to both attitudes and behavior. For éxsuple, the 
positive relationship between job level and job satisfaction is well-founded 
and consistent (Mahoney et al., 1972). van proposed explanation for this 
phenomenon include tia fact that higher level lots offer more control over 
work and greater ego gratification from the challenge and variety of work. : 
aie by Friedmann and Havighurst (1962) and Morse and Weiss (1962) suggest. 
dine those working at the lower levela more often view work as a means to 
earn a living, while higher level employees more often view it as pleasure- 
able in itself and as a meang of fulfilling a variety of Sudnciaetant needs. 
We expect to find, such differences in our data. In nipieuies as job level . 
_increases, the perceptions of one's job regarding albania, skill variety, 
and task significance should increase. Perceptions of Poadback from the job 
and task identity, however, are problematic since many upper-level jobs are 
‘ supervisory in nature and may ai atiow much actual task-oriented activity, 
at least on a day-to-day basis. 

Porter and Lawler (1965) and jus and Jones (1976) both note the fact 


that the effect of structural variables often interacts with job levels. For 
i 
_@ 


example, Porter (1963a, 1963b) reports that lower and middle managers in 
.8mall companies were more satisfied than upper-level rates while in large 
companies, upper management Was more satisfied than lower management. Mahoney 

et al. (1972) found an interaction effect between organization nies and work gro. 
size. More iciticaly, they found that "degree of delegation of suebority” 

in small work groups is greater in large companies than in small companies. Rd 


Although our study of tHe interactions will be moré of an exploratory . 


nature than confirmatory, we expect job level will interact with organizational 


_ . , mae © 
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and work group size. We also hope to find an interaction for organizational 


athe and work group size for some of the core sob dimensions » For example, 
people working in latge work groups tn emall organizations should find greater 


variety and task significence than those in large groups in small organizations, ~” 
st P | 


In mI Y « then, the purpose of’ the present peper is ‘to iuventigete 
| 


the effect of organizational size, work group size and job level on employees’ | 


| 
| 


job perceptions. , - | 


| 


; lL 
i ’ . METHOD 
Subjects / - 
v. Subjects included 574 students in vocational education programs at a 


large community college in a medium-sized metropolitan areas The subjects \ 
responded to a mailed ‘questionnaire, the major purpose of which was to c | ( 
ascertain what variables might be associated with completion of community 
college programs. All either held full time jobs or were asked to aegueite 
their most recent full time job. ‘Their average age was 32.7 years. Two 
hundred ninety-five were an 279, male. They reported holding an average 
of 3.5 full time jobs biey shay hed left secondary school. The sample of 
574 represents a 40 per cent return rate; on the age and sex variables (the 
only two for which data were available), there ih no significant differ- 
ences between respondents and nonrespondents. ; 
Measures 

The 15 items of the Job Diagnostic Survey were part ‘of the larger 
mailed questionnaire. tid gotabechitie status of the subjects’ jobs was 
coded according to Duncan's scale (Reiss, Duncan, Hatt & North, 1961). This 
eésie includes consideration of pay level and educational requirements 


associated with jobs. Work group size was measured by a single item on 


which the respondent were asked to indicate their work group size with 
. ‘ 


» 
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responge options ranging from "less than 5 people" to "more than 25 people". 


Organizational size was indexed by a single dtem-with response options ranging 


ww 


from "less than 20" to "more than 10,000". 


Data Analysis 
The data were analyzed using audikivardate wodetpia regression analysis. 
The dependent variables included the five core job dimensions of the Job 
Diagnostic Survey: the independent variables included the ee roren 
status of the subjects' jobs, work group size, and organizational size as 
well as the duteractions of these eee variables represented by their nie 
ducts. This analysis was followed by stepwise univariate multiple regression 
analyses for each of the dependent variables, - In these analyses, -the 
interactive product terms were entered: second after seitieannpute status, 
work group and organizational size as Cohen suggests (Cohen & Cohen, 1975; 
‘Cohen, 1978). : 
‘ | . 
RESULTS 
In Table 1, .the iutercorretationa;-weanu, and standard deviations of 


all variables are presented. Because of the relatively high degree of 9 


Insert Table 1 about here 


ee 


intercorrelation of the dependent variables, multivariate, multiple regression - 


was used to assess the degree of relationship between the dependent and 


_ independent ‘variables. 
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The ‘results of the: multivatiate pulesple regressjon, indicated a aii 
fidaat relationship existed between the.core job dimensions and. organizations, 
_ bize, work group. size, socioeconomic seers of subjects’ panes and the - 
interactions of these terms, F(5,507) = 41.487, p< .00001. Following the 
finding of a significant, multivariate vatatiouship, univariate hierarchical ~ 
reetenditon analysed on each of the dependent yordebies were computed, These 


analyses are summarized in Table 2. As can be seen in Table 2, all five 


‘ 


Oe ne ee ee ae ee ee me ee eee Re ee ee ee 


Insert Table 2 about here 


analyses produced statistically significant’ results. However, none of the 
interactions were significant, hence only the first step of the stepwise 
solution is pea teben: 


To ascertain what degree of difference the statistically significant 


results in Table 2 indicated in terms of raw gcores on the dependent variable: 


the aanple was split into "high" add "Low" groups on each of the three 
independent var fables. Those cnaivedsahs whose scores: were above tha mean 
were classified as “high"; eyeie below the mean,were Alesathied as "low", 
Means and standard deviations for anch of the eight resultant groups are 
presented in Table 3. . 


‘ Insert Table 3 about here 
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DISCUSSION 


Tables 1 ‘to 3 indicate moderate support for most of the hypothesized 
relationships. Job status 1s positively and significantly correlated with 
all of the core job dimensions except for Feedback from the Job. Feedback 


from the Job may be less for higher level jobs especially if‘they are super- 


x 


visory in nature since supervisors would be. less ieys° be performing: - 
‘ ny q 


rv] 
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Lof one's job should moderate:the relationship between Feedback and Job Status. 


the actual work of. an organizatien. If this is true, the supervisory nafure 


_» Job Status is most strongly felaved to “Aukonsty and Skill Variety. ‘The 
‘relationship of Task Significance with job level is statistically significant 
but quite low suggesting there ds little difference in how ceonis with dif- 
| - fering job levels perceive elie significance of their jobs. | 
Organizational size ig sipailFeantay and negatively vatated to bibanny, 
Task Identity, and Feedback. from the Job, suggesting as do organizational -_ 
theorists (for example, Argyris, 1964) that the increased spectalization and 
bureaucrstization which almost always accompanies increased organizational 


. 


‘size decreases one's perceptions of the autonomy, one's job affords. and the 
degree to gidcnone perceives identity with the eaak he/she performs. | 

Work group size is He eae related only to’the Task Identity . 
vartable. This negative correlation indicates less identification with 
octet projects in large work groups. Contrary to the hypothesis involving 
the Task Identity—-work group size relationship, this wigebats that small 
work groups, perhaps vhere everyone can see what is going on, are more likely 
to produce ndveaptions we gestae Task Identity. The relationship of work 
group size and Task Significance is| signiffcant in the regression analysis 
because of the small positive setae ins with work group size (also reported 
in previous research, James & Jones, 1976). This suggests some trend for. 
peaple in large work wen Pearterrunten their ‘jobs as more vidio a 
finding consistent with those reported in Porter and Lawler's,review (1965) of 


research dealing with the satisfaction of managers in large as opposed to 


small organizations. 
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The most notable result of the regression results is the ronsignificance 
of the interactive terms produced by the products cf the three independent | 
verdables. This is Sritoneletin’ with the hypotheses put foryard ii the 
introduction to this paper and with ideas proposed by Hall .(1962) and 
Lawrence and Lorsch (1967). The regression results, both multivariate and 
univariate, suggest there are significant /relationships between the two wets 
of variables, the multiple correlations, fe natcee dict less than 
six per cent of the variance in job perceptions is accounted for. Since there 
were waey low intercorrelations among the three variables entering the 
regression equation in the tiene step, there ig little or no problem with 
multicollinearity and the significant, predictors in the regression analyses of 
Table 2 parallel the significant eexeelations with the dependent variables in 
Table 1. : 

2 4 Table 3 was presented to assess the dears of practical significance . 
ok the results in terms of raw scores on the job core dimensions. The largest 
single correlation was that between Job Status and Skill Variety; raw ae: | 
differences between high and low status jobs on the Skill Variety measure 

are approximately .4 wkidied deviations. A wahpittisd ty significant correla- 
tion (.10) corresponded to a difference of about one quarter of a standard 
déviation: ‘ 

The results taken as a whole can also be viewed as evidénce for the 
“congtruct validity of the Job Diagnostic Survey. Previous research results 
and theory suggested ie relationships explored in this paper, though they 
have never been wevhouea using the perceptual measures constructed by Hackman 
and Oldham (1975). While the results were not spectacular in terms of shared 


variance, they do suggest that macro variables such as organization size 


and work group size are reflected: in people's perceptions of their jobs. 
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- , Table 1 . 


Means, Standard Deviations and Intercorrelations 
of Depengent and Independent Variables* 


‘i. Autono 
aii, 
Q, shee hae i 
_ 1» Feedback 
hy Task Identity 


*. Task Signifi- 
“ cance 
«. Work Group 
Size(WS) : 
7, Organizations 2,31 
Size (0S) .— 
1. Job Status (JS)} 47.11 | 20.04 


oe ee ee = ee eee C- 
. 


¢ 


‘WS x'0s ? 14.64] 12.22 
WS x JS ‘| 150.64 | 111.69 
.OSx JS - 203.16 | 145.99 


-, OS x WS x JS -17 | 617.08 


* Correlations of .09 or greater are statistically significant at the .05 level.: 
‘ 4 


a ie 
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: , . Table 2 ’ pe sgn ¢ 


, i » 
Regression Analyses of Core Job Dimensions on Orgenization Size, ~ rs - 
“ Work Group Size, and Job Status : 
= 4 
: ) aria =e ‘ 
Be ad : 
e we) 
— — J ‘ ‘ 
: Feedback from Task ‘ |> Task 
—Aitonos ~ _ Skill Variety’ the Job Ideatit BN Significance 


Organtzation Size ,017 | .029 


Work Group Size «199% .083 | 


Job Status .020*) .090* 


128 


' Multiple R * 
Fr 11, 933* 1856 a 5 - 2.874% 
B refers to standardized regression weights, b to unstandagdized weights \ 
* p< .05 ee , 
ty y. 4 o 
3 ’ o 
" 
A 
® 
0 
‘ . 
~ 
3 
@ 
; , i hs 
e An 


ie | Re: oS : ae 
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' Means anc Standard ilaxione for sdbgroups Based on Organization Size, 


i Work Group’ Size, and Socioeconomic Status of One's Job - 
e 
( | Feedback from Ys Task 2 
; Autonomy - Skill Variety Jot _ Task Identity Significance | 
. 2 - 4 Rs eb i sp). k Bee 8 SEY BD a Fe ge 
Small ocs? 15.03 4.60 13.47 5.38 15.88 3.53 15.08 4.02 15.96 4.65 96 
SMALL® | , ; ' t 
wcs. Large OGS — 33.35: 5,12 12.79 5.78 15.07 4.27 14.14 4.98 14.98 4.58 43 | 
Low . a Fy Fe . . 
LARGE oak : 
WGS Large OGS 135.70 4.96 35,40 5:69 14.79 3.73 12.70. 5.08 15.83 3.99 63 
we Small OGS 15.25 4.45 15.07 4.62 16.12 3.62 16.18 4.08 15,68 4.35 92 
SMALL 
High WwGS Large OGS 15.38 4.58 15.27 4.52 L5.95 3262 15.48 4.25 16,26 3.33 73 
_ SES. ehged Small OGS £6.72 3:31. ° 16.567 3.90 °16:26 3.29 15.45 4.10 L7si? 345 47 
aa ei 06S 18.66 3.71 15.95 4.60 15.71 3.27 14.88 3.84 16.68 3.59 42 
\ , : “ . ; , & 
. 8Dividing on the mean of the work group size variable meant that work groups with more than ul 
15 employees were classified as large. ® 
Ppividing at the mean on this variable meant organizations with more than 500 employees were . 
classified as large. . oe (3 
, F ey 
’ : > v ® a 
: = 
a " F 5 a 
‘ ) \ tf @ 
. we ; bs os = 


